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A Character-building Magazine for Boys and Girls No. 2 


God’s Partners 


Dear Boys AND GIRLS: 

It is not often that WEE Wispom has a really-truly true story to offer you. 
Many of our stories are written around true happenings, but this month we have 
one for you that is true, and in which everything happened just about as the 
author has told it. The story is “Hide-and-Seek” by D. D. Twitchell, on 
page eleven. 

We have a very special reason for printing this story. Most of you know 
and use The Prayer of Faith, but I am sure that very often you wonder how 
God answers your prayers. Should you like to know how I think He answers 
prayers? I believe He answers most of them through men like your father, 
women like your mother, and boys and girls like you. In this little story God 
used Betty’s brother Harold and a horse named Prince to answer Betty’s prayer 
for help. Perhaps He could have sent an angel to open the door of the granary 
and release Betty before she smothered there. But that was not necessary when 
He could send the desire for grain to good old Prince and a thought of kindness 
into the heart of Harold. 

I think it is wonderful that God uses each one of us to help Him answer 
the prayers of others. That makes all of us God's partners in the great business | 
of keeping this world a happy, safe place to live in. And it will be both a happy 
and a safe place just as soon as all of God's children learn how to love and 
serve each other. 

This month you will be back in school, and there you will find many oppor- 
tunities to help God answer someone’s prayer. Perhaps you are wondering how 
you will know that God wants to use you. God speaks to you through your 
desire or your wish to do something for somebody. When you see something 
that needs to be done (just as Harold saw that Prince needed oats), or you feel 
a desire to speak pleasantly to someone or do a little act of kindness, skip along 
and say it or do it, and know that God is speaking to you through your own 
desire. He is asking you to help Him answer someone's prayer, and your helping 
Him will make the world a better place to live in. 


God blesses you, His little partners. 


Editor. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Me. Entered J 
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Freckles and cowlicks 
And pigtails and curls— 
Such an assortment 
Of schoolboys and girls! 
Blue eyes and brown eyes 
And ruffles and bows— 
How many dozen 
Nobody knows. 
But on this bright morning 
In country and town, 
Hurrying, hurrying, 
Hurrying down 
Sidewalks and avenues, 
Highways and lanes, 
Are Harolds and Jimmys 
And Marys and Janes; 
Swinging their book bags 
And whistling a song, 
Grinning and merry 
As they move along: 
All in their glad hearts 
Happy that they 
Are returning to classrooms 
This September day! 
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Steven was more fun to play 
with than any of the other 
children at the orphanage 


Riddle 


Part One 


Wis IS little Mary Salisbury like a bad penny? 
If Miss Taylor, superintendent of the Shelter- 


ing Arms orphanage, had put into words the ques- 
tion that was troubling her, it would have been 
something like that. 

As it was, all she knew was that ten-year-old Mary 
was a complete riddle, and she did not know the an- 
swer. Mary had been taken out for adoption oftener 
than any of the other children at Sheltering Arms, 
and had come back every time. Nobody could figure 
out why. 

Mary was just naturally the kind of child that 
everyone liked. She was friendly and happy-go-lucky. 
Her dark hair curled out of her braids, and she had 
a little sprinkle of freckles across her nose. Mary was 
“sugar and spice and everything nice.” 

Janet Taylor looked at the little girl now curled 

up comfortably in the red-leather chair in her office. 

She admitted to herself that Mary had always been 
a favorite with her and that it gave her a certain sat- 
isfaction to have the child return like the proverbial 
bad penny, from every home-hunting trail on which 
she was sent out. But the time had come, she told 
herself firmly, when Mary must be placed. 

It was with this determination that she had sent 
for Mary. Miss Taylor knew from experience the 


4 _ September 


By Juanita C. Zehnder 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


uselessness of trying to impress 
on the little girl the importance of 
being adopted. To all appearances 
Mary had set herself against it. 
She went obediently with all the 
prospective parents who offered 
her a home, but it was always the 
same old story. Inside of a week 
she would be back, accompanied 
by a bewildered couple who could 
give no explanation except that 
Mary was homesick and begged to 
be taken back to the home. 

And now there was this chance. It seemed to be 
the best one of all. Requests for ten-year-old girls 
were few and far between because nearly everybody 
wanted a younger child. 

Janet Taylor had liked the woman at the first 
glance. When Mrs. Emerson had told her that she 
was looking for a little girl to fill a lonely gap in 
her life, she had liked her even more. Instantly Mary 
Salisbury had popped into Janet Taylor's head. 
Mary seemed to fit into the picture perfectly. 

But there must be no slip-up, and so Miss Taylor 
decided to omit all mention of adoption. 

“Mary, how would you like a vacation in the 
country? On a farm, with chickens, and cows, and 
everything ?” 

Mary smiled back, but it was an understanding 
smile. She was being sent out again, that was all. 
Only this time it was supposed to be a vacation. 

“It'd be all right,” she answered without enthu- 
siasm. 

Janet Taylor frowned. If only Mary could be in- 
duced to stay some length of time, say a month, per- 
haps she would learn to like it. An idea occurred to 
her. She opened a drawer and took out a small box. 
In it was a fat golden locket on a chain. She held 
it up before Mary. 
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“It was mine, when I was your age,” she said. glow to his pale, thin face, and as he grinned down 
“See, when I press the little spring, it flies open.” on her, Mary noticed that the red scar across one of 

Mary came close to look. Two wee pictures were his cheeks did not show so much when Steven's face 
in the locket. One looked like Miss Taylor, only was not so white. 


much smaller and younger, and the other was of a — Steven was more fun to play with than any of 

small boy with a wide friendly grin. the other children at the orphanage. 7 
“Who's the other?’”” Mary wanted to know. Mary could remember when he had first arrived. 
“That’s my brother. You may have this, Mary, if His face had been bandaged where the red scar was, 

you will stay a month on this vacation.” and he would not play with anyone at first. He had 


They both laughed at the vacation part, and just stood apart and watched. And one time when 
Janet Taylor clasped the chain around Mary’s neck. Miss Taylor had put out her hand to straighten his 
The locket lay cool against her throat. Mary touched hair, Steven had flung his arm across his face as 
it. She had never had anything like that to wear though he had expected her to strike him. It was 
before. very strange. 

“O. K.,” she said simply. Mary remembered another day when a woman 
“Then get your clothes and help Theresa pack had come to the orphanage to talk about adopting 
them.” a boy, and Steven, along with some others, had been 

Mary nodded and smiled happily up at Miss Tay- summoned to Miss Taylor's office for an interview. 
lor, who was her favorite grownup. Then she left Steven had not been in the office long. Mary had 
the office. But she did not go directly to get her waited for him on the top step of the stairs. But a 
clothes. She went out the back door of the orphan- when he came out, he had walked right by her with- q 
age, and suddenly her steps lagged. What had she out speaking, and a little later the office door had : 
promised! A whole month, and it was almost sum- opened and Miss Taylor and the woman had come 
mer and Steven would be lonely without her. out. They had been talking about Steven. Miss Tay- 

The back yard of the orphanage looked as though _lor’s voice had been very serious, and she had said 
it was entirely deserted, but Mary knew it was not. something about Steven’s having had an “unfortu- 
With the agility of a little tomboy she scaled the nate background.” The woman had said something 
fence that surrounded the yard, and from the fence about its being “too great a responsibility” and then 
climbed into a tree. left. 4 

Halfway up in the cottonwood was a platform Mary wondered what an “unfortunate back- . 
on which a boy was hammering away vigorously. ground” was. She decided it must have something to 
Steven was building a tree house. do with where Steven came from, and with the fact 

The wind and the exercise had brought a faint that nobody ever wanted to adopt him. And what- 


ever it was, she did not have it, 
= because people were always want- 
ing to adopt her. It was not fair, 
she told herself, because it was 
= _ Steven who needed to be adopted. 
74 Ji It was Steven who needed to find 
out that people liked him and that 
almost everyone in the whole 
world was good and kind. 
(Please turn to page 28) 


All the time that Theresa was pack- 
ing her clothes, Mary’s mind was a 
month ahead on the happy day 
when she would be able to return 
to the orphanage 
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Pictures by Walter Ohlson 


EN-YEAR-OLD Billy Ray hung the feed bucket 

on the nail beside the barn door. Instead of going 
over to lock the chicken house, he climbed wearily to 
the top of the corral fence and sat there looking out 
across the dark mountains. 

His father was gone frequently, and there was 
a great deal of work to be done about the ranch. 
Sometimes it seemed to Billy that there was just no 
end to the things that had to be done. If it was not 
feeding chickens it was milking cows! 

Billy’s grandfather had been a sheriff and a ranger 
down in the Lone Star State, and Billy loved to hear 
his mother tell how brave and fearless his grand- 
father had been. Sometimes when Billy had an un- 
pleasant job to do, such as cleaning the chicken 
house, he would pretend that he was Sheriff Ray and 
that he was all ready to ride out on his trusty steed 
to catch some outlaws or rescue someone who was in 
trouble. 

Billy looked up at the stars and spoke out loud. 
“I wonder what Grandfather would think of me? 
Doing chores is not like saving a person’s life or 
catching bank robbers.” 

Tag, Billy’s big black dog, put his front feet on 

the lower log of the fence and whined in answer. 
_ “Of course Mother says that if a fellow works 
hard and does his share he'll be in practice, and then 
when something big does come up he'll be ready 
for it.” 


Tag wagged his tail and listened. He thought ev- - 


erything Billy did was all right. 

“It’s like being a good rider. A fellow has to keep 
at it or some bronc will throw him—just like that.” 
Billy flipped a piece of bark up in the air and 
watched it come to the ground with a little thump. 
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SOMETHING 
DID HAPPEN 


By Ruth Elizabeth Tanner 


“Still, I wish something exciting would happen just 
once—— 

It was growing colder and very dark. Billy won- 
dered if it were going to storm. He slipped his hand 
into his coat pocket and felt of the big flashlight. 

“I'd better go shut——”’ 

He stopped short, for a sound had come to his 
ears that almost made his heart stop beating. 

It was the distant throbbing of an airplane engine. 
Twice a week the air mail went over, its engine roar- 
ing, its lights cutting through the dark sky. Usually 
this sound made Billy’s heart beat fast; it seemed 
mysterious and wonderful, like the passing of wild 
geese with their wild, free cries. But tonight the 
sound was different. The plane was off its usual 
route and was flying low, too low. 

“Something is wrong!” Billy exclaimed to Tag. 

At that moment the engine coughed, sputtered, 
and almost died. Billy held his breath waiting, but 
after a long moment the engine caught again, 
rumbled harshly, and developed an angry, defiant 
roar as it came zooming up the valley toward the 
ranch house. 

The engine was dying, the plane would have to 
come down. But where? What could a fellow do 
to help the flyer? 

For a moment Billy stood there frightened, but 
suddenly he knew what he must do. He pulled the 
flashlight out of his pocket and flashed it up into 
the air three times as he ran across the yard, down 
through the garden, and out into the little flax field 
below the house. It was the only smooth, level spot 
for miles around. Most of the country was moun- 
tainous and covered with tall pines. The flax field 
was the only place where a plane could land, and 
maybe it was too small. He hoped not! 

Again and again he flashed the light out across the 
flat ground, and then up into the air. Would the 
pilot understand ? 

Suddenly the lights of the plane began to flash 
off and on. “He sees me, all right,” Billy assured 
himself. 

The big ship came blazing through the sky just 
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above the. pasture. Its roar fairly shook the ground 
and made Billy’s ears ring. Now it was circling about, 
and this time it came sputtering down with a rumble 
and settled to the ground. 

Bump, bump, jolt! The big plane coasted to a stop 
with its flood of lights shimmering over the barn and 
the corral. Billy ran to meet it and arrived just as a 
man crawled out of the cockpit. 

“Hello, sonny,” the man called. 

“Hello,” answered Billy. 

“Whew!” The pilot wiped his face with his arm. 
“Something went wrong with my engine. If you 
hadn’t signaled me I would be piled up on the rocks 
somewhere by now.” 

“Are you all right?” Billy asked breathlessly. 

“Yes, thanks to you! But I wouldn't be if your 
light hadn’t guided me in.” 

Billy told him to come on up to the house and 
his mother would get him some supper. They crossed 
the field and went to the house. After the man had 
called Denver and reported his trouble, Billy remem- 
bered that he had not shut the doors to the chicken 
house after all. 

This time his feet fairly flew along the path. He 
could still hear the man saying: “Your son’s quick 
thinking certainly saved my life. He will make a good 
flyer when he grows up.” 

His mother smiled. “He is like his grandfather,” 
she said. 


As he hurried toward the chicken house, Billy’s 
heart sang: “I am like Grandfather, I am like Grand- 
father, a quick thinker!” 

“Doing chores won't be so hard from now on,” 
he told Tag, “because I am just keeping in practice 
so when something big comes along I'll be ready to 
do it.” 

Billy’s voice shook with excitement. ‘And Mr. 
Tait—that’s the pilot's name—said that after this 
when I see him going over, if I'll flash my light up 
into the air three times, he'll flash back a hello to 
the fellow who saved his life.” 

Billy shut the chicken-house door and locked it 
carefully. He must not let a coyote or a bobcat get 
any of Mother’s chickens. 

“Do you know, Tag,” he said as they started back 
toward the house, ‘maybe I will be a pilot when 
I grow up, if I’m not too busy being a cowboy. And 
I hope I will always be a quick thinker.” 
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And then the class was dismissed and 
Caroline was at Tammy’s side, link- 
ing her arm through hers as usual 


8 - September 


By Margaret Tool Meyer 


Pictures by Ruth King 
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AMMY edged forward in her seat, her wide, 
blue eyes dark with excitement as she listened 
to the teacher. 

“We're going to put out a paper,” Miss Travers 
was saying. “Caroline’s father, Mr. Winters, has 
offered to print some copies for us on his printing 
press. This is the first time the sixth grade has ever 
had a paper, and you will have to work hard on it. 
One copy will go on the bulletin board and the other 
copies will go to your parents and friends. Just be- 
fore you go home this afternoon we will choose an 
editor for our paper, and the rest of the class will be 
reporters.” 

Tammy could feel her heart thudding against 
her ribs. 

“I'd rather be editor of our paper than class presi- 
dent, or anything else in the world,” she thought 
instantly. “I’ve made the best grades in English all 
this year, so maybe I will be chosen. I don’t care how 
much work it would be, I'd just love to do it.” 

Then her glance fell on Marilyn Gilman, and 
all her hopes crashed about her. “Marilyn Gilman 
will be selected,” a little voice warned her. ‘““You 
know you haven't a chance against her.” 

She glanced past Marilyn, out the window to the 
great lovely house on the hilltop where Marilyn 
lived. Even through the heavy rain that was coming 
down it was so beautiful that it looked almost like a 
fairy castle. 

“It’s because she’s so pretty and rich and her 
father’s manager at the mill that Marilyn gets every- 
thing,” Tammy thought miserably. ‘““Everyone’s so 
anxious to have her for a friend that she is always 
chosen first.” 

But in her heart Tammy knew she was not being 
fair. “Marilyn really deserves to be popular,” she 
reminded herself honestly, “because she’s so sweet 
and nice. I’d like to be her friend too, only she has 
so many that she doesn’t care about me.” 

She was still thinking of Marilyn when Miss 
Travers stood up. ‘You can visit now,” she said. “It’s 
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too wet for outdoor recess, but you can get up and 
move around if you want to.” 

“Oh, Tammy!” It was Caroline Winters, Tammy’s 
best friend, rushing up. “I’ve just been aching to 
talk to you,” she said. “I got here too late this noon. 
But Mother says I may have you over for dinner to- 
night. She made some date cookies especially for 
you this morning, and I fixed some ready-mixed 
ice cream myself and put it in the icebox.” 

“Caroline, come here a minute,” Miss Travers 
voice interrupted the girls. “I want you to run an 
errand for me if you will.” 

Before Tammy had a chance to say a word Caro- 
line was gone. “Caroline isn’t as beautiful as Mari- 
lyn, and she hasn’t half as many pretty clothes, but 
she’s just as nice,” Tammy thought loyally. Almost 
before her thought was com- 


fire, and they would eat popcorn and apples and 
listen to the radio. When it was time to go home, 
the chauffeur would take her in the Gilman car. 

“It would be such fun, but r 

“Send me a note,” Marilyn smiled. “I have to 
hand out these invitations before Miss Travers calls 
for order.” 

Suddenly, as Marilyn turned away, Tammy deter- 
mined to go to her house that night. Marilyn was 
such a darling! It was no wonder that everyone 
chose her first when there was something special to 
be done. In that instant Tammy knew she would 
not blame anyone for selecting Marilyn to be editor 
of the class paper. That was exactly what she would 
do if she had the chance. 

Caroline came back into the room just as Miss 
Travers tapped the bell, and 


pleted Marilyn came up to her. 
“Mother sent you this note,” 
Marilyn smiled, putting a deli- 
cately scented envelope into 
Tammy’s hand. “Daddy was 
called out of town this after- 
noon, and we decided all of a 
sudden that it would be fun to 
have company for dinner to- blue. 
night. Mary and Janine are 
coming, and Mother said to in- 
vite someone I haven’t had to 
dinner before, so I chose you.” 
Tammy could scarcely believe 
it was true. She ripped open the 
note with fingers that fairly 
tingled with excitement! She 
had never dreamed that Mari- 
lyn might ‘invite her to dinner. 
She read the note eagerly. 
“Dear Tammy: Marilyn and 
I would like to have you come 
for dinner tonight. I will call 
your mother so you can come sigh. 
straight from school with Mari- 


I see! 


glad!” 


PALS 
By S. H. Dewhurst 


My thoughts and I are pals, 
we two; 
We're never sad, we're never | thought defiantly. 


If I should dare to be not gay, 
My thoughts will sternly say: 
“Avast, my friends, a scowl 


Dismiss it now and smile 
with me!” 

And when in turn my 
thoughts are sad, me.” 

To them I say, “With me be 


And so it is my thoughts and I 
Have never cause to grieve or 


Tammy was relieved that she 
did not have to talk to her just 
then. It would give her a chance 
to think of a way out. 

“Caroline is going to be dis- 
appointed, but I can go to 
her house any time,” Tammy 
“Marilyn 
might not ever ask me again, so 
I'll just tell Caroline that Mari- 
lyn asked me first. That’s just a 
little fib such as everyone tells 
once in a while.” 

She caught up a pencil and 
wrote: 

“Dear Marilyn, I'd love to 
come. I know Mother will let 


Then she sat motionless. It 
would be such fun at Marilyn’s, 
but Caroline’s mother had 
made cookies just for her and 
Caroline had been so happy to 
invite her. 

Tammy frowned _irritably. 


lyn. Mrs. Gilman.” 

“I,” Tammy started to say, “I can’t. Caroline has 
already asked me.” 

But the words just would not come. She knew 
what they would do at Caroline’s. They would 
play games quietly and then they would eat their 
dinner, and afterwards she would help Caroline with 
the dishes. While at Marilyn’s—she had heard the 
other girls talking about it—there would be candles 
and bright shining silver and a fireplace, with a fire 
that was actually lit! And they would turn out the 
lights and lie on the soft, deep rug in front of the 
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Why did the words of that old 
song have to pop into her mind just then? 
“New friends are nice, 
But old friends are best 
The last are worth 
Twice the rest.” 

Tammy felt like crying. Why did she have to keep 
remembering that Caroline had asked her first, 
when she wanted very much to go to Marilyn’s? It 
would not hurt if Caroline was disappointed just 
this once. Everyone was disappointed once in a while. 

Tammy folded her note carefully. She knew Mari- 
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lyn was waiting for it, but she 
could almost feel Caroline’s eyes 
boring into the back of her head. 
Marilyn was having two other 
girls in, but Caroline would be all 
by herself if Tammy did not go 
home with her. Slowly she turned 
and looked at Caroline, who was 
watching her eagerly. 


“You're going to come?” Caro- 
line asked silently, forming the 
words with her lips. 

Almost against her will, Tammy 
nodded her head. “Yes, I’m com- 
ing,” she signaled back. ‘Wait for 
me after school.” 

After that she wrote another 
note to Marilyn explaining why 
she could not come. But she had 
to force herself to do it. She could 
think of nothing but the marvel- 
ous time she was missing. She 
tried to study, but that was im- 
possible. Again and again that 
afternoon she found herself star- 
ing out the window at Marilyn’s 
house. Now she would probably 
never see the inside of it! 

At last the afternoon was over 
and Miss Travers was telling them 
to put away their books. 


“T promised you we would elect 
our editor today,” she said. 

Tammy's thoughts did a right- 
about-face and came to attention. 
Now Marilyn would be elected, 
but she must not let herself be en- 
vious. Only it would be so won- 
derful to be the editor! 

“I've been thinking it over,” 
Miss Travers was continuing, “and 
I’ve decided to let Caroline select 
our editor for us, since her Father 
is printing our paper.’ She smiled 
at Caroline. “You want to select 
someone who is a good worker 
and who can put out a good paper 
for us,” she said. “Who do you 
think would make a good editor?” 

Without hesitation, Caroline 
said, “I choose Tammy!” 

Tammy just could not believe it 
was true, even when the whole 
class started to applaud. Caroline 
could have chosen anyone, even 
Marilyn, and only that morning at 
recess she had confided to Tammy 
that she would give anything to 
have Marilyn for a friend. But 
now she had chosen Tammy in- 
stead! 

“Three cheers for our editor!” 
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someone cried eagerly, and Tam- 
my turned to see that Marilyn was 
leading the cheering for her. 

A great wave of happiness 
swept over her as she realized that 
Marilyn was not angry at her. She 
understood about Caroline asking 
her first and everything was all 
right! 

And then the class was dis- 
missed and Caroline was at her 
side, linking her arm through hers 
as usual. 

“It was so nice of you to choose 
me!” Tammy exclaimed. 

“Who else would I choose?” 
Caroline asked, surprised. “You're 
my friend, aren’t you?” 

Friend? The word held a new 
meaning for Tammy. Being a 
friend was not always easy. It 
meant playing square and not 
hurting the other person’s feelings. 
But having a friend was the nicest 
thing in the world! 

“Of course I’m your friend,” 
she said seriously, looking straight 
into Caroline’s eyes. “We'll al- 
ways be——” 

“Best friends!” both girls said 
together. 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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A true story by 
D. D. Twitchell 


Hide- 
and-Seek 


HE Stewart children were having a joyous time 

playing hide-and-seek. Harold had started the 
game when four of their schoolmates had come to 
play with them. His little sister would have had as 
much fun as the other children if she could have 
found as good hiding places as they found. But Betty 
was only five years old. She always hid in the best 
places she could find, and for a moment she would 
think that she had fooled the others. But soon they 
would find her and would cry, ‘‘Betty’s it!” 
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Picture by 
M. Gatlin Weber 


He hurried into the granary 
\ and lifted the cover of the oat bin 


It was also harder for Betty to find them, for they 
could run farther away, and hide in better places. 

Betty decided that the game was not much fun 
when they found her so easily. When it was again her 
turn to hide, she tried harder than ever to find a good 
hiding place. She ran toward the orchard to make 
the children think she was going to hide there, 
then quickly turned and ran into the barn. 

She looked hastily this way and that, but did not 
see a good place to hide. Then (Please turn to page 30) 
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HE dismissal bell rang at Valley Center School, 

and Ted hurried into the cloakroom to get his 
cap. Through the window he could see the tall city 
buildings gray against the blue October sky. Ted was 
glad that Valley Center School was just on the edge 
of the big city. 

Every day he and his sister Betty walked a mile 
to school, Their nearest neighbors, Alvin and his 
sister Joyce, walked with them. All four liked the 
walk. Finding the first violet and sighting the first 
bluebird in the spring had been a game with them 
ever since they started to kindergarten. 

But what they liked best of all was the fact that 
their path went right by the city airport, Airplanes 
from everywhere alighted and took off there every 
day, One airplane came in each day just after school 
was dismissed. The children liked to see it being 
unloaded and loaded again. Their parents even al- 
lowed them extra time on the homeward trip every 
afternoon so that they might stay to see it take off. 

Every third day Pilot Cory brought the big trans- 
port ship in from the north. He was the pilot with 
the merry blue eyes, the red hair, and the freckles 
on his nose. The children liked him best because he 
always had something to say to them. 

Alvin came into the cloakroom with the other 
boys and girls. “Let’s hurry,” he said as he passed 
Ted. “This is Cory’s day.” The boys put on their 
coats and, caps in hand, took their place in line. 

“It’s Cory’s day,” Ted whispered to Joyce as the 
line from the third grade passed the door where his 
line was waiting to march out. 

“Beat you there!” Betty, who was walking with 
Joyce, whispered back. As soon as the children 
broke lines Betty and Joyce ran as fast as they could 
toward the airport. But very soon they heard racing 
footsteps behind them and Ted and Alvin rushed 
on ahead. The boys were already in their place be- 
hind the stout wire fence when the girls reached it. 

They shaded their eyes and watched the big ship 
approach the field. It nosed into the wind and came 
down gently onto the runway. 

“Just: like a big leaf, only painted silver,” said 
Betty. 

They could see Pilot Cory in the cockpit as the 
ship taxied up to the station. His face was very 
grave. But when the business of landing was finished 
and he had climbed down, he looked at them and 
smiled. 

“Hi, pals!” he said. 

“Hi, Cory!” they all answered at once. 

“How’s the weather up there?” added Ted. 

“Fine,” Cory answered and went into the station 
for his orders. The children felt as if they had 
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“Here he is. Name’s Chirp,” said Ted, handing 
Pilot Cory the box 


shaken hands with someone from a faraway country. 

They watched until the big ship was ready to leave. 
Cory waved good-by to them and climbed into his 
place. After that he did not look at them again. 

The dispatcher stood very straight and tall. When 
the portable steps and the loading trucks had been 
cleared away, he saluted Cory, Cory returned the 
salute and the big soft wheels began to roll. Down 
the runway the airplane went, rising easily from the 
ground. The big silver ship circled above their heads 
and soon was just a speck in the southern sky. The 
children watched it as long as they could see it. 

“It’s going south,” said Alvin; “probably to El 
Paso, Texas. Let’s go.” 

After the children’s path left the airport it ran 
through a small wood. The children walked along, 
shuffling the brown leaves with their feet. The wind 
had blown them into piles. It was great fun to 
wade through them, and the children shouted and 
laughed to each other. 
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By Ada Newton Campbell 


Picture by Edward J. Boecher 


“Whir-r-1!” went a hun- 
dred pairs of wings as a flock 
of blackbirds flew into the air. 

“Look, look!”’ cried Joyce. 

“Yes, I know,” said Ted. 
“We talked about them in 
class today. All summer they have been raising their 
young, but now they are gathering in flocks to fly 
south together.” 

“Oh, oh!” Betty stooped to look at something 
in the leaves. The others ran to see what it was. 

“A crippled bird,” said Joyce, “Something’s hap- 
pened to him. He can’t fly.” 


“Maybe his wing is broken,” said Alvin. 

“I’m going to take him home and care for him,” 

Betty decided. 

: “Yes, let’s do,” said Ted. “He couldn’t fly south 

S and it may turn cold any day now.” 

° Betty carried the blackbird home carefully, He 
lay quietly in her hands as if he were very tired. 

1 When they reached home Betty asked her father if 
she might put him in the henhouse with the hens. 

n Father said it was a fine place for him because it 

3, had a covered runway. 

d The children named the blackbird Chirp. Not 

r that he ever did chirp, but they wished he would. 


“Chirp,” they would coax, but he only went on peck- 
ing at the hens’ food. 


In a week he was much better. At the end of two 
weeks he was trying to get out of the runway. 

“His wing is not yet strong enough to make the 
long journey south,” said Ted and Betty’s father. 
“And he would have a bad time of it here if we 
should have a hard winter. Better just leave him in 
here with the hens.” 

But the children were sure that Chirp was not 
happy. He kept flying at the wire and trying to get 
out of the pen. Ted spent a great deal of time won- 
dering what he could do about it. 

Then it happened that one afternoon when the 
four chums stopped at the airport Ted and Betty’s 
father was there on a business errand. Ted took him 
to one side and whispered something, but the other 
children were too busy watching the silver ship come 
in to notice. 

Cory climbed out of the cockpit as usual and waved 
to the children, but they were puzzled when Ted 
signaled Cory to come over to the fence and there 
spoke to him in a low voice. The pilot looked at 
Ted’s father, and nodded and grinned. But try as 
the others would, they could not get Ted to tell them 
what he had said to Cory. 

“Wait and see” was all he would say. 

The second day after that they found Ted busy 
cutting holes in a small pasteboard box, They had 
been watching Chirp flying against the wire again. 


“What are we going to do about Chirp?” Alvin | 


asked. 

“Oh, he is going to fly south,” returned Ted. 

“But he can’t,” Betty protested. “Father said so.” 

“Well, he is going to fly anyway. Father said so,” 
returned Ted, but he would not say how. 

The next noon he took Chirp to school in the 
pasteboard box and whispered something to Miss 
Mason, the teacher. But all he would say to the 
children’s questions was ‘“Wait and see.” 

As soon as school was out that afternoon all 
four raced down to the airport. Ted carried Chirp 
in the box, The big silver ship was coming in from 
the north just as the children reached the field. 

“Got my passenger ready?” asked Pilot Cory, com- 
ing over to the fence. 

“Yep, here he is. Name’s Chirp,” said Ted, hand- 
ing him the box. 

“Oh, so that’s how Chirp is going to fly south!” 
cried the children, ‘That's a good idea.” 

“Tl let him out when I get down south,” said 
Cory. “Or would you rather I gave him to the three 
Mexican children that meet me at El Paso, Texas, 
and have them turn him loose?” 

“Oh, have them, please,” said Joyce. 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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By Bula Hahn 
Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 
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F. erp and Sarah and their only son Isaac 
lived in the land of Canaan. Isaac was now a 
grown man. He took over the harder duties of caring 
for his father’s vast flocks and herds. Isaac worshiped 
God as his father and mother before him had done. 
They were a happy family. 

Then Sarah died at the age of one hundred and 
twenty-seven years, and Abraham was lonely, Isaac 
grieved too. He missed the understanding compan- 
ionship of his kind old mother. 

All the time that Abraham and his family and 
servants had dwelt in Canaan they had lived apart 
from their neighbors, because the Canaanite people 
worshiped idols of wood and stone instead of the 
true God. 

In olden times it was the custom for parents to 
choose husbands for their daughters and wives for 
their sons. Abraham thought it was time that Isaac 
should have a wife and family of his own. Since 
Abraham was old and could not go in search of a 
wife for Isaac, he called his oldest servant to him, 
a man who had served Abraham and his family for 
many years, and a man he could trust. 

“I want you to find a wife for my son,” Abraham 
said, “But promise before the Lord, God of heaven 
and earth, that you will not choose a wife from 
among the Canaanites, the idol worshipers. 

“Go instead,’ Abraham cautioned him, “to Nahor, 
which is in Mesopotamia, where many of my own 
people dwell. From among my kindred who wor- 
ship the true God select a wife for my son.” 

“I will do what you wish as far as I am able,” 
the servant answered. “But suppose the woman 
whom I select will not leave her own country and 
come with me to Canaan? Must I take Isaac to her 
home, the land from which you came?” 

“No,” Abraham said. “Do not take my son from 
his home. The Lord took me away from that country 
and brought me to Canaan. He gave this land to me 
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for Isaac 


and promised that it should belong to my children 
and my children’s children. If the young woman 
whom you select for Isaac will not come with you to 
Canaan, I will release you from your promise.” 

The servant wanted to do all that Abraham had 
asked of him, He took several helpers and ten 
camels belonging to his master, and carrying a box 
of precious jewels, he then set out on the long 
journey to Nahor. After many days of traveling he 
reached the little city. He made the camels kneel 
and he dismounted near a well of water. It was 
evening, the hour of day when many women came to 
the well to fill their pitchers. 

Abraham’s servant stood near the well and 
watched, He wanted to do with honor and dignity 
the thing that Abraham had asked him to do, Be- 
cause of his long association with Abraham, the man 
then followed Abraham's practice and prayed to 
God: “Oh, Lord, I ask you to give me help this day 
and show kindness to my master Abraham.” 

He wanted to know in his own heart that he was 
being guided wisely in choosing a wife for Isaac. 
In his great desire he asked the Lord to give him a 
sign: 

ae I stand here by the well the daughters of the 
men of the city come out to draw water. Lord, may 
the young woman to whom I say, ‘Let down your 
pitcher, I beg you, and give me water,’ the young 
woman who answers, ‘Drink from my pitcher, and I 
will give the camels water also’—may she, Lord, be 
the one You have approved. And so I shall know 
that I have made the right choice.” 

While the man was yet praying a beautiful young 
woman with a pitcher upon her shoulder came to the 
well for water. The servant hastened to her side. 
“May I have a drink from your pitcher?” he asked. 

The young woman lowered her pitcher, “Drink,” 
she said. When he had had all the water he wanted, 
she said to him, “I will draw water for the camels 
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also.” Then she drew water and emptied her pitcher 
into the trough until each camel had had a drink. 

The man asked, ‘“Whose daughter are you?” 

“T am Rebekah,” she said, ‘“Bethuel’s daughter and 
Nahor’s granddaughter.” 

The servant bowed his head and worshiped the 
Lord. He had often heard those same names on 
Abraham’s lips. Then he opened his box and placed 
golden earrings in her ears and jeweled bracelets on 
her wrists, and he said to the maiden, “Is there 
room in your father’s house for us to lodge?” 

The young woman ran to tell her mother and 
brother Laban about the stranger. She proudly 
showed them the jewels in her ears and the bracelets 
on her wrists. 

Laban arose and hastened to the well. ‘Come, 
blessed of the Lord,” he said to the man. “Our house 
is ready for you, and the camels may rest in the yard.” 


But when they brought food and set it before 
Abraham’s servant, he would touch none of it. “I 
will not eat until I have told you of my errand,” he 
explained. 

First he told them of Abraham’s goodness, how 
throughout the years he had worshiped the true 
God while living in a land of idol worshipers. He 
told how the Lord had prospered Abraham, giving 
him vast flocks and herds, gold and silver, and many 
camels. Then he told them of Abraham’s desire 
that Isaac should have a wife from among his own 
people, people who loved and worshiped the true 
God. He told how he had asked the Lord to give 
him a sign, and how Rebekah had come even while 
he was praying. He told them that he believed 
Rebekah was the maiden he had been seeking, the 
one whom the Lord wished to be Isaac’s wife. 

Finally he asked Rebekah’s father: “Will you deal 
kindly and straightforwardly with my master 
Abraham? Will you tell me yes or no in 
regard to Rebekah?” 

The father and mother and brother talked 
together and then answered: “This thing is 
in the Lord’s hands. It is not for us to say no.” 

The old servant bowed down to the earth 
and worshiped the Lord. He brought forth 
more jewels of gold and silver and fine 
raiment and gave them to Rebekah, as well as 
presents to her mother and her brother. 

The family hastily prepared a great feast 
that night to celebrate the important occa- 
sion, But when morning came and the old 
servant said, “Send me away now to my 
master,” the mother and brother begged for 
Rebekah to stay at the home a while longer. 

“Hinder me not,” the man told them. 
“Now that I have found what I sought, let 
me be on my way.” 


A beautiful young woman with 
a pitcher upon her shoulder came 
to the well for water 


They called Rebekah and asked her to 
decide the matter. Without any hesitation 
she said, “I will go today.” 

The family told her good-by, and with 
good wishes and many blessings started Re- 
bekah on her journey to Isaac’s home in 
Canaan. When Isaac first saw Rebekah he 
loved her dearly, took her into his mother’s 
tent, and she became his wife. Abraham's 
heart was happy because Isaac’s wife was one 
of his own people, who loved the true God. 
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Friendly Dark 


By Myrtes-Marie Plummer and Livia Youngquist Peterson 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


Step, step, step! That was 
David going up the stairs 


i was going-to-bed time! 
Step, step, step! 

That was David going up 
the stairs! 

Step, skip, step! 

That was David going to 
bed! 
Jump! 

David was now in bed. 


SE: step, step! 
That was Mother going up 
the stairs! 

Step, step, step! 

That was Mother going to 
David’s bed! 

“Are you in bed, little boy? 
The sandman, whose real name 
is Friendly Dark, wants all lit- 
tle boys to say their prayers and 
go to sleep now,” said Mother. 


step, step! 
That was Father going up 
the stairs! 
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Step, step, step! 

That was Father going to 
David’s bed! 

“Are you in bed, big boy? 
Friendly Dark will soon be 
here! He is very kind,” said 
Father. ““He wants you to have 
a good sleep. Then you will be 
happy tomorrow.” 

David snuggled down in his 
bed. 

“Why does Friendly Dark 
come now?” David wanted to 
know. 

“He comes when Bright Sun 
goes down,” answered Father. 

“Why does he do that?” 
asked David. 

“He wants little people to 
sleep all through the night so 
they will grow and be strong,” 
said Father. “Good night, Son!” 

“He wants big 
people to sleep 
all through the 
night too,”’ said 
Mother. ‘‘Good 
night, my boy! 
Sleep tight through 
the night.” 

“Good night, 
Mother! Good 
night, Father! 
When Friendly 
Dark comes I feel 
sleepy. I like 
Friendly Dark,” 
said David. “TI like 
to cuddle up in my 
little white bed.” 


ATHER came down the 
stairs softly. 

Mother came down the stairs 
softly. 

Father read in his book by 
the big lamp in the living 
room. 

Mother sewed by the big 
lamp in the living room. 

David was going to sleep. 

All was still. 


“-TICKTOCK, ticktock!” 

said big Tall Clock that 
stood by the front door. ‘“Tick- 
tock, ticktock.”’ 

“Crick, crack, crack!” said 
Wide-awake Fire in the fire- 
place. “Crick, crack, crack!” 

Friendly Dark was outside. 

He came inside quietly. 

Big Tall Clock saw him. 

‘Ticktock, ticktock! Come 
in, Friendly Dark! I am glad to 
see you. When you come, all 
the world rests.” 

In tiptoed Friendly Dark. 

Wide-awake Fire saw him: 
“Crick, crack! Hello, Friendly 


David was now in bed 
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Dark! I too must quiet down 
when you are here.” 

On tiptoed Friendly Dark. 

Mother did not notice 
Friendly Dark; she was sewing 
by the big lamp. 

Father did not notice Friend- 
ly Dark; he was reading by the 
big lamp. 

On tiptoed Friendly Dark. 

Friendly Dark went upstairs. 

He saw David sleeping. So 
he stayed and made the night 
still. 

Soon he heard Father say, “It 
must be our time to go to bed.” 

“Yes, it is our sleeptime 
too,” said Mother. ““We must 
go to bed.” 

Then Friendly Dark was 
happy. He wanted everything 
still so everyone could sleep 
peacefully all through the 
night. 


bs HEN Twinkly Star ap- 
peared! He saw Friendly 
Dark in David’s room and in 
Father’s room and in Mother's 
room. 

He heard Tall Clock say: 
“Ticktock, ticktock!” 

He heard Wide-awake Fire 
flame: “Crick, crack!” 

Twinkly Star whispered: 
“All must be quiet so David 
can sleep. I know what I'll do. 
I'll call Lady Moon to help us 
watch over David.” 

Soon Lady Moon appeared. 

“There is Friendly Dark! 
There he is! He is watching 
over David,” she said. 

Friendly Dark told Tall 
Clock to ticktock gently. He 
told Wide-awake Fire to hush. 
Then he danced softly around 
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Dark leaving and 
called to him, 
“Ticktock, good-by 
Friendly Dark!” 

Sleepy Fire sent 
up one flame to 
say, “Time for me 
to wake up too.” 

It was morning. 

“Ticktock, tick- 
tock!” 

“Crick, crack, 


_ “Are you in bed, little boy?” 


David. ‘‘Sleep peacefully, 
David,” he whispered. 

David slept. 

“Ticktock, ticktock!” Tall 
Clock ticked ever so softly. 

“Crick, crack.” Wide-awake 
Fire was now Sleepy Fire. 

And David slept. 

After a while Twinkly Star 
whispered: “It is about time 
for Bright Sun to come. When 
he gets here David will wake 
up.” 
- Moon went to call 
Bright Sun, and Twinkly Star 
lingered until she called to 
him; then Lady Moon and 
Twinkly Star faded away. 

Friendly Dark filled the cor- 
ners of the room. 

He heard Bright Sun com- 
ing. 

He said to himself, “I must 
go before Bright Sun gets here. 
I have watched over David all 
night. He has had a long sleep 
now.” 

Bright Sun stole in, bringing 
his troop of sunbeams with him. 

Tall Clock saw Friendly 


crick, crack!” 
S TEP, step, step! 
That was Fa- 


ther coming down the stairs. 
Step, step, step! 
That was Mother coming 
down the stairs. 


Bright Sun and his sunbeams 
were dancing inside and out- 
side the house! 


“Good morning!” someone 
shouted. That was David 
coming down the stairs 


A bird was singing at the 
window! 

Step, step, step! 

“Good morning!” someone 
shouted. That was David com- 
ing down the stairs. 
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and music by Lil 


We know a song, A_ fun-ny lit - tlesong; It's the song of the bus- y, bus-y 
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Rap, tap-a-tap, They rap- a-tap a-way, The pen-cil song so _ gay. 
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Lil 


and Madeline F. Allard 


thir - teen, The pen-cils sing in school. Oh, 
+ T 
if 


we know a song, 


A fun-ny lit - tle song; It’s the song 


of the bus-y, bus-y pen-cils. 


Rap, tap-a-tap, They rap-a-tap a-way, The pen - cil song so gay. 
=| — + == 
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Dear Boosters: 

Every day gives us an opportunity for a new beginning. Every time 
we think a thought we begin something. The kind of things we make 
depends on the kind of thoughts we think. If our thoughts are right, 
our words and deeds are right, and our life is happy. 

God has given each of us such a wonderful mind that we can 
choose just the kind of thoughts we want to think. We can decide 
today just what we want to bring into our life. If we want happiness, 
we can be just a little more kind and loving than we were yesterday. 
We can find some good deed to do that we have not done before. We 
can smile an extra smile or two. When we give out love and joy to 
the world, love and joy come back to bless us. 

There is no better time to make a new beginning than at the begin- 
ning of school. If we have ever thought that we did not like school, 
let us begin this term with the idea of making a joyous adventure of it. 
Let us welcome all the new ideas and wonderful knowledge that we 
gain from our books and from our teacher. Let us remember that 
God’s wisdom is in our mind, and that our lessons are always easy 
when we depend upon His help. Let us think of the fun we shall have 
with our friends and playmates. Let us see how many likable things 
we can discover about our teacher and schoolmates and how much we 
can do to make them happy. If we radiate joy, love, helpfulness, and 
co-operation, everyone is sure to like us and be nice to us. 

Shall we make the first day of school a new beginning? The letters 
printed this month will help us to enter into school life in a spirit 
of happy adventure, and to enjoy to the utmost all the good things 
this year will bring us. 


Jean expresses a bubbling-over 
spirit of joy that is sure to bring 
happiness to her and make her a 
blessing to her schoolmates. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was very glad to 
receive my copy of The Prayer of Faith 
and the membership card, Your letter 
was very sweet. I am going to have 
fun playing that I am a knight with 
a silver shield. There won't be any 
more scowls or tears, only smiles. I 
will play that I am a singing sailor, 
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very bold, and I will try never to do 
anything wrong. I will march along 
with all the other Boosters to the tune 
of dancing hearts. 

The very day I received The Prayer 
of Faith I put it right to use. I had 
been having a little trouble with my 
grammar. | sit in the first row, so I 
am usually called on to recite. When 
the teacher asked me a question, I said 
to myself (and aalerel it): “God is 
my help in every need, I have a mighty 
faith in the power of God.” After I 


said this, my recitation came out all 
right. Afterwards I thanked God. The 
Prayer of Faith has placed itself right 
in my heart to stay. 

I am trying to keep the Booster 
pledge in mind all the time, and I 
hope the other Boosters are having as 
good results as I am.—Jean Ritchie. 


Perhaps some of you have not 
thought about school as Wilburn 
has. His ideas are practical, and he 
shows his appreciation for the op- 
portunity of going to school. 

Dear Secretary: | am trying very 
hard to keep the Booster pledge. We 
are having mid-term examinations this 
week, and I am depending on God to 
help me. I know that if He is on my 
side I can surely win, so I’m not going 
to worry about the tests. 

Many children say they wish they 
did not have to go to school, but they 
do not stop to think and be thankful 
to God that they have a chance to 
learn, and to grow up as educated men 
and women. Suppose they did not go 
to school? They could be cheated, and 
they would be ignorant and unhappy 
all their lives, We should be thankful 
that we do not live in countries where 
schools and churches and other won- 
derful institutions are being destroyed. 
—Wilburn Ablrich. 


You will like the way Helene 
and her friends managed to be 
loving and helpful toward a 
schoolmate. Helene tells about it 
in her letter. 

Dear Secretary: Last year a group of 
my girl friends and I had a little club 
at school. We decided to bring a little 
money and build up a fund to help 
someone with, although this was not 
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one of the rules of the club, We saved 
the money until we had two dollars 
and a half. Then we decided to get 
something for a little girl in our room 
who was in need of clothes. Since I 
was president of the club, the girls 
suggested that I take the money home 
and let my mother buy something. She 
got a very pretty pair of summer slip- 
pers and some white stockings, I took 
them to school, and at recess the club 
members looked at them. Then at the 
noon hour we showed them to our 
teacher and told her we did not want 
the child to know where the things 
came from. She was pleased with the 
gift, and wore the shoes all summer. 
I like being a Booster very much. 
I have given WEE Wispom to my 
class, and all the children enjoy the 
magazine.—Helene L. Martin. 


In the following letters Kristine 
and Jean tell us how The Prayer 
of Faith helped them meet an 
emergency in school. 


to us, I was the only one in the whole 
class who got all the problems right. 

Later we had a test in punctuation, 
and I was nearly giving up hope on 
one question when I remembered The 
Prayer of Faith. I said the first line, 
“God is my help in every need,” and 
after that I knew the answer.—Jean 
Davies. 


Yours for a happy, successful 
school term! 
Secretary. 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and girls 
speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your 
letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. She will send you 
an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is en- 
graved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for 
twenty-five cents each. The monkeys 


MY PLEDGE 


As I begin a new school year 
My heart is beating joyfully; 


I pledge myself to do good work 
And make my teacher proud 


Dear Secretary: | am very happy to 
be a Booster. 

I think The Prayer of Faith is the 
most beautiful poem I have ever heard. 
And what is more wonderful, it helps 
one like magic! I was stuck on a a 
lem in a test, and I thought of The 
Prayer of Faith and said to myself, 
“God is my help in every need.” I 
came through the test with a perfect 
grade, and since then the prayer has 
helped me in meeting many other 
problems too.—Kristine Sinding. 


Dear Secretary: One day we had a 
test in fractions, Before we started I 
said The Prayer of Faith to myself. 
When the teacher gave our papers back 
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stand for “I see no evil,” “I hear no 
evil,” “I speak no evil.” A Booster 
may earn his pin by semding in one 
subscription for WEE Wispom other 
than his own and by writing to the 
secretary each month for four months. 
This does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your pin. 
The secretary will be glad to have as 
many more letters from you as you 
care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Sally Ruth Osborne (8), Belle Isle, 
Labrador, Newfoundland ; Edwina Vas- 
saw (13), 513 E. Parkway, Flint, 
Mich. ; Joan Stalker (12), 196 Talbot 
St. N., Simcoe, Ont., Canada; Loraine 
Hodgan (12), 4th Ave. W., Assin- 
iboia, Sask., Canada; Eileen Langstaff 
(12), 569 Millwood Rd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; Marjorie Simpson 
(141), 60 Powell St. W., Guelph, 
Ont., Canada; Patricia Gregory (12), 
159 Douglas St., Stratford, Ont., 
Canada; Marjorie Wright (1214), 180 
York St., Fredericton, N. B., Canada; 
Jean M. Croll (1314), 382 Manning 
Ave., Verdun, Montreal, Que., Canada; 
Frances Curry (14), Elfros, Sask., 
Canada; Ruth Belke (13), W. Landis 
Ave., Vineland, N. J.; Colleen Rae 
Ferris (8), % Mrs. Ray A. Roberts, 
Vona, Colo.; Virginia Anne Scatter- 
good (15), Rte. 1, Brewerton, N. Y.; 
Ann Roberts McGourty (10), 7 Glen- 
brook Rd., Stamford, Conn.; Frances 
J. Hedgecoth (9) and Carlene Hedge- 
coth (10), Hedgecoth, Tenn.; Nina 
Hall (9), 6 Mill St. E., Kingsville, 
Ont., Canada; Lucille Baillie (10), © 
2539 Venables St., Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada; Beryl Ross (111/,), Box 575, 
Kinberley, B. C., Canada; Lily Mat- 
sushita (14), Rte. 2, New Westminster, 
B. C., Canada; Betty Jean Huhnerkoch 
(13), 120 W. Flinn St., Redwood Falls, 
Minn.; Carol Mae Schweingruber (9) 
and Joyce Schweingruber (12), 2321 
S. 11th St., Sheboygan, Wis. ; Elizabeth 
Hennessey (14), 3552 Maunalei Ave., 
Honolulu, T. H.; Ruth Awai (13), % 
Elizabeth Hennessey, 3552 Maunalei 
Ave., Honolulu, T. H.; Zelma Pearl 
Bailey (81), Rte. 2, Blakesburg, 
Iowa; Virginia Eaton (14), Rte. 1, 
Dabob, Wash.; Norma Jeane Dodson 
(14), Venango, Nebr.; Nita Jean 
Lewis (13), Rita Vance (12), and 
Phoebe Vance (1014), Col. Chuichu- 
pa, Chih., Mexico; Lillian Weber 
(11), Rte. 2, Herington, Kans.; Irene 
Yap (12), 1534 Alexander St., Hono- 
lulu, T. H.; Elizabeth E. Money 
(1014), 5950 E. Blvd., Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada; Ann Wykham Bourne 
(814), 4 Sea View Terrace, East St., 
Rye, Sussex, England; Ruth Scull (12), 
155 Ruahine St., Palmerston North, 
New Zealand; Patsy McLane (11), 
Oak St., Saratoga, Calif. 
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of me. 


NDY opened the gate to the lower pasture, and 
Kegs drove the burro through. The bale of 
wire Surprise pulled after him made long, brown 
marks in the dusty road, and Chink kicked them out 
as he brought up the rear. 

“We can mend the fence before we go to the cir- 
cus,” said Andy as he swung the gate shut. “But I 
wish you boys would help me figure out an answer 
for Grandpa Van Orden. We're going to have a 
long talk tonight, and I need some ideas to earn the 
circus ticket he bought me.” 

Kegs asked curiously, “What kind of an answer 
do you want?” 

“He says,” said Andy seriously, “that no football 
player can hold a place on his team if he doesn’t 
know what the game’s about.” 

“Sure!” Kegs laughed. “If he doesn’t, he might 
guard the wrong goal!” 

Andy nodded. “Grandpa says that in a way every 
citizen of the United States is like a football player. 
Each one of us has to help keep America a good place 
to live in. He says I ought to begin to think about such 
things.” 

Chink yawned. “We were born here. We know 
our America.” 

Andy’s eyes twinkled, “That’s what I thought, 
Chink, until I got to trying to tell Grandpa what 
I knew. Then the things I said didn’t seem to add 
up to anything in particular. At least they didn’t 
make much of an impression on Grandpa.” 

“I know we raise cattle and corn and wheat and 
cotton and sugar beets and most everything else! 
If we were cut off from the rest of the world, we'd be 
all right,” Chink declared proudly. “We learned that 
in geography!” 

Andy groaned in mock misery. “I told those things 
to Grandpa! They're A B C stuff! Why, the Argen- 
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Andy Gets 


an Answer 


By Lawrent Lee 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


tine Republic and Brazil and Russia and China and— 
oh, a lot of places raise a lot of stuff! But you’d 
rather live here, wouldn’t you?” 

“I would!” Chink said stoutly. 

“Then tell why,” Andy insisted. “I’ve got to dig 
down to the root of things and tell Grandpa why we'll 
always have America. That’s the answer I want.” 


Kegs nodded. 
“You've got a real 
problem, Andy. We 
love America, but 
how do we know 
we'll always have it?” 

Chink bridled. “Of 
course we will!” he 
blustered. “It’s a dan- 
dy place!” 

“It is,’ Chink 
agreed, “but would 
it be if some other 
nation with a lot of 
different ideas would 
come over and con- 
quer us and try to 
change our ideas and 
make us do things 
that we wouldn’t 
want to do? And 
how do we know 
someone won't?” 

“Easy,” said Chink. 
“The way we run 


“Now,” said Andy ap- 
provingly, “you’re get- ® 
ting somewhere. Come 
clean and tell us how we & 
run things.” 
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things makes our country wise and strong.” 

“Now,” said Andy approvingly, “you're getting 
somewhere. Come clean and tell us how we run 
things.” 

Chink pushed back the hair that the wind was 
blowing over his forehead. The motion told that he 
was thinking hard, trying to explain to himself and 
Andy and Kegs what made him feel so sure about 
America. 

“We have freedom of speech,” he said slowly. 
“That means we can say what we want to and no 
one can stop us. And we have freedom of the press 
and the radio, Lots of countries don’t. In America 
everyone can learn to read and write. 
That helps us understand things.” 

“O. K.!” said Andy, “We can vote 
and hold office too, What else? It'll 
take a lot more to prove to Grandpa 
that I’ve been thinking.” 

“We can worship God in our own 
way,” said Kegs. “In some countries 
the people are not allowed to do 
that.” 

“Whee-oo!”’ Chink whistled. “I'll 
mend the fence while you fellows 
think! My brain’s wearing out fast!” 

Andy laughed. “Grandpa would 
say that you ought to think more so 
your brain muscles will grow.” 

Chink stopped abruptly and pointed 
to the road. 


“What do they want a rope for?” Andy asked. 

“They want to stretch it around the car and fasten 
it to a support,” Dick panted, ‘‘so the car can’t fall. 
Then they can lift the doors and get out.” 

“We can use this fence wire to hold the car where 
it is,” said Andy quickly. “You run to the house and 
get Grandpa Van Orden to telephone. We'll go on.” 

Kegs shouted, “Get up!” and Surprise: started 
toward the bridge at a run. 

Indian Creek was not far, and the boys soon 
caught sight of a black sedan through the trees, It 
had splintered the approach on the right side of the 
bridge and now it hung at a dangerous angle above 


“Some folks have broken through the bridge over 


Indian Creek!’ Dick called 


“Look who's coming!” he ex- 
claimed. “It’s our friend Dick. And 
he’s trying to tell us that something’s 
wrong!” 

Reluctantly Andy turned, It seemed 
to him that if they kept on thinking 
and arguing, they would find an idea 
that he could use in his talk with his 
grandfather, and he did not want to 
be interrupted. But when he saw the 
startled look on the sunny brown 
face of the young colored boy as he 
bobbed up from under the pasture 
fence, he knew that Dick did have 
something to tell them. 

“Some folks have broken through 
the bridge over Indian Creek!” Dick 
called to them as he came running 
across the pasture, “Their car’s hang- 
ing so they can’t get out. They told 
me to call the garage for a tow car 
and to bring a rope.” 
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the creek bed. It was tilted so that 
the doors on the right side were 
useless, and those on the left 
would be hard to lift far enough 
to allow the passengers inside to 
climb out. 

“Let’s go easy,’ Andy sug- 
gested, “We can’t see how the 
car’s braced, and we don’t want to 
shake it off balance.” 

The boys tied Surprise to the 
tree and came on, dragging the 
wire behind them. 

“It’s the Cohens,” said Andy, 
when he could see the people in- 
side the car. “Sammy and his 
mother and father. Sammy told me 
they were going to the circus.” 

“It looks bad!” said Chink as 
they drew nearer. “But we can 
Fasten one end of the wire to this 
support and unroll it along the 
bridge. Then we can slide it over 
the top of the car and down 
around it, and then snag the other 
end of the wire to the girder over 
there.” 

The boys carefully rolled out 
the wire while Mr. and Mrs. 
Cohen and small Sammy watched 
with apprehension, as if they 
thought the slightest movement 
would send them and the car: into 
the creek below. Chink wound one 
end of the wire around the sup- 
port, twisting it and meshing its 
barbs so that it would not slip. 
Andy slid the wire over the top 
of the car, and they heard it settle 
on the far side of the sedan. Kegs 
drew it tight and snagged it to 
another big beam. They repeated 
the operation several times, weav- 
ing the wire back and forth until 
it made a stout cable. 

“You can get out now, Mr. 
Cohen. Your car won’t fall,” said 
Andy. But it took all three boys 
to lift the doors enough for the 
Cohens to climb out. 

When at last they stood safely 
on the bridge, Mrs. Cohen said 
gratefully: “We were so glad 
when we saw Dick! He dropped 
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his groceries there on the bridge 
and ran for help. Then we waited, 
sitting as still as we could. And 
now we're safe, thanks to God and 
our good neighbors!” 

They all began laughing and 
shaking hands because they were 
glad that the Cohens were safe. It 
seemed that they would never stop 
rejoicing, but finally Chink called: 
“Here comes Gus Berg in his tow 
car! Dick’s with him!” 

The others rushed forward, but 
Andy stood still. Ideas were pop- 
ping in his head like a package of 
firecrackers, one lighting the next 
in a series of small explosions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cohen and Sammy 
were slim and dark and quick and 
Jewish. Big Gus Berg, who had 
stopped his tow car and was swing- 
ing down to examine the wreck, 
was stocky and red-faced and de- 
pendable. He was German. Andy 
himself came of Dutch ancestry. 
Chink Dougherty’s people had 
come from Ireland. Kegs’s ances- 
tors were from England, and 
Dick’s were from Africa. There on 
the bridge were gathered people 
whose forebears had come from 
many parts of the world, but they 
were all good friends. 

Mr. Cohen was hunting through 
his pockets. 

“Here, you boys,” he called. 
“I've got four tickets for the cir- 
cus. My wife and I don’t feel like 
going now. And Sammy can’t go 
without us, so there’s no use pick- 
ing up his little cousin. Now, let’s 
see! Here’s one for Dick, and one 
for Kegs, and one for Chink.” He 
began passing the tickets out. “I 
don’t know what I'd have done if 
you boys and Mr. Berg hadn't 
come! But I'd have done the same 
for you if you'd been hanging 
there like we were. Here’s yours, 
Andy!” 

“T have a ticket, thank you, Mr. 
Cohen,” said Andy. “But if you'll 
let Sammy come with us, we'll 
take good care of him.” 
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“Please let him come,” said 
Kegs eagerly. “We're going to 
meet Mr. Harrison and the other 
Spartans in town.” 

“We could bring Sammy to the 
garage when the circus is over,” 
Chink offered. 

Sammy looked at his father with 
wistful eyes, and Mr. Cohen smiled 
as he handed him the last ticket. 

Dick picked up his groceries and 
hurried home. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cohen climbed into the tow car 
with big Gus Berg and began the 
trip into town, towing the sedan. 
The Spartans and Sammy Cohen 
got the wire and Surprise and 
started back to the pasture to mend 
the fence. 

“I know what I'm going to tell 
Grandpa now,” Andy announced 
happily. “Abraham Lincoln said 
part of it. ‘With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right,’ we Americans 
will keep building on the good that 
other Americans have left us. We 
can build together because we 
learn right from the beginning to 
love and help one another. That’s 
why we'll always have our 
America!” 
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Happy Thoughts 


For the week of September 7 


Because I am God’s child I 
know that only good can come 
to me. 


For the week of September 14 


Because I am God’s child I try 
to be more loving every day. 


For the week of September 21 


Because I am God’s child I see 
the best in everyone I meet. 


For the week of September 28 


Because I am God’s child I 
speak words that are kind and 
good and true. 
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Storybook Recipes 


@ Pour the milk into a saucepan and place over the fire until milk is © 


warm 


3 tablespoonfuls corn meal 
14, teaspoonful salt 
14 cupful dark molasses 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


One little, two little, three little Indians; 
Four little, five little, six little Indians; 
Seven little, eight little, nine little Indians— 


There were ten little Indian boys. 


Indian Pudding 


1 egg 
1 tablespoonful butter 


1 teaspoonful ginger 
2 cupfuls milk 


@ Add the meal slowly and cook about five minutes, stirring constantly. 
@ Beat the egg in a mixing bowl and add the molasses and ginger. 


@ Pour the cooked meal into the egg mixture and stir thoroughly. 
@ Butter a baking dish generously and pour the pudding into it. 


@ Dot the top of the pudding with butter and bake in a slow oven 
(300 degrees) for 45 minutes. 


1 large can of corn or 3 cupfuls 
fresh corn cut from the cob 


2 eggs 


Corn Pudding 


@ Crush the crackers with a rolling pin. 

@ Beat eggs slightly. 

@ Thoroughly mix all ingredients together. 
@ Pour into a well-greased casserole or baking dish. 

@ Bake in a moderate oven (300 degrees) for one hour. 


2 crackers 
14 cupful sugar 
teaspoonful salt 


Maize or Indian corn is an American grain grown by the Indians for 
hundreds of years, The rest of the people of the world knew nothing of 
this fine food before Columbus discovered America. 
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My Farm 


By Shirley Bobo (11 ‘omg 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Farms are my one big delight! 

There you work and play in the sun- 
shine bright. 

You have all the dogs you want to 
keep; 

With them you can run and jump and 
leap. 


You have a barn that stands alone; 

In it are animals you may call your 
own. 

If only I lived on a farm right now 

With a horse and a rabbit and a pig 
and a cow! 


Maybe there would be an old swim- 
ming hole, 

And at each end there would be a rac- 
ing goal; 

And in the summer wild flowers galore 

Growing right in front of your -back 
door. 


I'd have a garden of vegetables and 
flowers, 

And in it I'd spend many happy hours. 

I'd plant new things, and dig and dig, 

And feed the weeds to my chickens 
and pig. 


Farms are still my big delight! 

There you work and play in the sun- 
shine bright. 

I still wish I lived on a farm right now 

With a horse and a rabbit and a pig 
and a cow. 


My Brother 


By Norman David Baxter (7 years) 
Sherman, Tex. 


I love my brother 
Because he is mine. 
He is good 
And he is fine. 
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When School Is Out 


By Nora Anderson (10 years) 
Elburne, B. C., Canada 


When school is out I feel so glad! 
I close my books and go with Dad. 
I love to garden in my plot; 

To swim and dive when it is hot, 
And learn to be a first-class scout— 
When school is out. 


a 
Clocks 


By Marjorie Hershire (8 years) 
Clinton, Iowa 


The grandfather clock in the hallway 
stands. 

It has two great big hands; 

But when I look at that clock 

All I can hear is its gentle ticktock. 

There’s something mighty mysterious 
to me about that old clock 

That stands in the hallway and says 
ticktock. 

It must be a hundred years or more, 

But Grandpapa’s just eighty-four! 
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Editor's Note: We received a great 
many good stories and poems last 
month, and the judges were quite busy 
selecting the best. A note from a teach- 
er or one of your parents stating 
that the composition is original with 
you must be included with your contri- 
bution, otherwise the judges will not 
accept it. Copied material is always 
recognized and proper credit must be 
given in a later issue. This humiliates 
the sender. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age. 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose compo- 
sition is published as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused material. 

Seasonal contributions should reach 
our office at least three months in ad- 
vance of the date for which they are 
intended. 


Through the Swimming Hole 


By Mary Beth Brock (12 years) 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


It was a beautiful day, and Julia de- 
cided to go swimming down in the old 
swimming hole. She dug out her bath- 
ing suit and dashed out of the house 
and into the meadow. The green grass 
felt cool and velvety soft under her 
bare feet. 

She walked until she reached Bow- 
er’s Brook, and then she waded down- 
stream until she came to the old swim- 
ming hole, She dived in headfirst, and 
then, oh, what a change! The water 
was a beautiful sapphire blue and it 
seemed to have no end, All around her 
were beautiful, weird, strange-looking 
fish that she had never known were in 
the water at that place. Strange to say, 
she felt as if she belonged in this un- 
derground world, and stranger still, 
she had no trouble at all in breathing. 

Julia swam down, down into the en- 
chanting fairy world. At last she came 
to what seemed to be shore. When she 
came out of the water and looked 
around she saw a clump of queer- 
looking trees. The trunks were made 
of mother-of-pearl, and the leaves 
were tiny shells. Right in the middle 
of the clump of trees was a queer little 
house. It was an oversized sea shell. 

Smoke was curling from the chim- 
ney, and it looked inviting, so Julia 
went up the shell-carpeted path and 
eaiak on the coral door. Instantly 
it was opened, and the sight that met 
her eyes made her gasp. There in front 
of her was a mermaid. 

“Won't you come in?” invited the 
mermaid politely. 

Too amazed to answer, Julia stepped 
inside and beheld a neat, well-kept 
room. But there was something about 
it that did not look quite the same as 
other houses she had been in. Then 
she noticed that what should have been 
a bed was a tank filled with water! 
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Presently she regained her speech, 

“What a charming cottage,” she 
said. 

“Thank you. My husband, a mer- 
man, is not at home today so I ex- 
pected to eat alone. Would you care 
to eat lunch with me?” asked the mer- 
maid. 

“Why, yes,” murmured Julia. 

They ate a good meal with sea cu- 
cumbers for salad. After dinner the 
mermaid and Julia left the cottage and 
the mermaid led the way over some 


coral hills to a forest made of the same’ 


kind of trees that were by the mer- 
maid’s house. Along the way they 
stopped to pick bouquets of sea anem- 
ones. Soon they reached a path which 
they followed into the forest. Presently 
they reached a clearing and in the 
clearing was a beautiful, delicate-pink 
coral palace ornamented with pure blue 
sapphires. 

Just as they reached the gate they 
heard a deafening roar, and before 
they could do anything a huge, terrify- 
ing sea monster tore around the corner 
of the palace and dashed at them. The 
mermaid managed to escape, but Julia 
was knocked backward into a small 

nd. 

Splash! When she came to the sur- 
face she was no longer in the sub- 
marine world but in the old swimming 
hole under the warm sun, the bouquet 
of sea anemones still in her hand. - 


Poppies 
By Agnes Opalee Parks (12 years) 
Springfield, Ohio 
When poppies close their crimson eyes, 
When swallows wheel in evening 
skies, 
When willows whisper silken sighs, 
My longing heart in fancy flies. 
I leave the Alpine village small 
And climb the snowy summits tall. 
I see the purple shadows crawl. 
I see the starry evening fall. 


Mr. Bee 


By Mary Jane Hunt (11 years) 
Towaco, N. J. 


All day long Mr. Bee gathers honey, 

And when you hear him he sounds 
very funny. 

But don’t bother him or he'll bother 
you, 

And then I’m sure you know what 
he'll do, 


The Statue of Liberty 


By Lodema Johnson (11 years) 
Juneau, Alaska 


She stands erect with head held high; 

Her flaming torch lights up the sky. 

She stands for liberty, she stands for 
peace, 

She shows a nation’s swift increase. 

With the skyscrapers of New York 
behind her, 

The rolling sea before, 

She’s a welcome sight to people 

Who come from a distant shore. 

The Frenchmen, the Dutchmen, the 
Irish, 

They come from their native land, 

And the first thing that greets their 
sight 

Is Liberty's high-held hand. 


Lighting the Fireflies 


By Patricia May Suter (10 years) 
Baltimore, Md. 


Walking in the garden one moonlight 
night, 

I met a little man carrying a light. 

When I asked him his name he looked 
very shy, 

Then glanced at me quickly with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

Instead of answering he hurried away; 

But everywhere his lantern flashed 
fireflies came out to play! 


The Stars 


By Shirley Stalls (9 years) 
Middletown, Ohio 


The stars look like little fairy wands 
Twinkling in the sky. 

They twinkle also in the ponds 
Just as they do on high. 


Little Brook 


By Sharine Carter (8 years) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Do you hear the little brook bubbling 
along? 

Do you know what it is saying as it 
sings its song? 

“I’m running away to the sea! 

Don’t you want to run along with 
me?” 


Work 


By Munro Van Sweringen 
(13 years) 
Chicago, III. 


In my opinion work is one of the 
mainstays of modern life. When big 
businessmen are asked how they 
reached the top the majority answer, 
“By working.” The answer is the same 
in all walks of life. If all the working 
people in the world stopped working 
we would not be able to live very long. 

I have read many books on the pro- 
fession I am planning to follow when 
I grow up, and all these books stress 
that I must work to reach my goal and 
that I must work to stay there. But 
above all else I like to think that 
whenever and wherever I work I am 
pleasing God and co-operating with 
Him. 


My Birds 


Carolyn Jones (7 years) 
Kelso, Wash. 


I know I have some baby birds 
High up in a nest. 

This morning I saw one get fed; 
Now I want to see the rest. 
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My Pets 


By Frances Rudloff (9 years) 
Canton, S. Dak. 


I have a little puppy dog 
So happy and so gay! 

A little pup moved in next door— 
How they love to play! 


I have a little kitten too. 
The cat and dog are friends. 
I've told you all about my pets; 
Now my poem ends. 


Holland 


By Malcolm Skinner, Jr. (9 years) 
Palm Harbor, Fla. 


Little wooden shoes go plop, plop, 
plop, 

And the Dutch women go mop, mop, 
mop. 

The old Dutch windmills go round 
and round; 

Their big, brown sails nearly sweep 
the ground. 
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Little Bear Beanbag 


By Joanne Dee 


28 - September 


B hen cunning little beanbag is fun to 
make, 

Trace off the pattern and place it on 
a folded piece of stiff paper with the 
large dotted line on the fold, Cut out. 
Unfold the pattern and pin it to a 
double thickness of printed cloth. Cut 
around the outer edge. With black 
thread embroider the eyes, nose, and 
mouth on one piece. Place the two pieces 
of cloth together, right side in, and sew 
around the edge, with the exception 
of the top of the head. Turn your bear 
right side out. 

Fill the legs with beans and sew 
across on the dotted line. Fill both arms 
with beans and sew across on the dotted 
e and fat with 
beans and sew across th@neck. Fill the 
head with beans, turn in fhe raw edges, 
and whip together. 

Make the ears by cuttifjg four 
inch circles from plain-qflored cloth. 
Stitch almost around two ffircles placed 
right sides together, Turnffight side out 


_ and sew the opening slit. Make the 


other ear in the same Jvay. To form 
the ears take two littl@{pleats in each 
» and tack to the bifck of the bear’s 


head in 


Pe little picture. 


Miss ‘Taylor's 
Riddle 


(Continued from page 5) 


Mary was sure of the world’s 
kindness, but Steven was not. And 
how could he learn of it if he 
never had a chance? It was true 
that everyone at the orphanage 
was kind to Steven. But Miss Tay- 
lor and Theresa had more than 
sixty other children to look after 
all the time, and they were very 
busy. They did not have time to 
love one special child, however 
much they might want to. 

Puzzling over the problem of an 
unfortunate background, Mary de- 
cided that maybe grownups could 
not be changed. Probably none of 
them would ever adopt Steven, but 
with a determined loyalty she de- 
cided that there was nothing to 
prevent her from doing so. There 
was more to a family than just a 
father and a mother. There were 
brothers and sisters too, and she 
and Steven could be a make- 
believe brother and sister. 

All this ran through her mind 
as she watched Steven working on 
the tree house above. How could 
she tell him that she was going 
away for a whole month? Steven 
finally broke the silence. 

“What did Miss Taylor want?” 
he asked. Mary could not put off 
telling him any longer. 

“Oh, Steven, I’m to go live with 
some people on a farm for a 
whole month!” she burst out un- 
happily. 

Steven laid down his hammer 
and looked at her. 

“You won't be back then,” he 
said with finality. There was no 
accusing note in his voice. Just 
the resignation of a little boy who 
believed that nothing good could 
last for long. His face took on a 
desolate, pinched look, till he ap- 
peared almost as he had the first 
day he arrived at the orphanage. 
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“T’'ll be back!” Mary promised. 
“Tl be back, I promise I will! 
Oh, I wish you could come along 
too. Then I should like to go!” 

“They wouldn’t want me,” said 
Steven. “And besides, I don’t want 
to be adopted.” 

He said this last with a proud, 
stubborn squaring of his shoul- 
ders. Mary realized for the first 
time that Steven wanted to be 
adopted. It was his eyes that gave 
him away. He turned away from 
her to hide them, and a lump rose 
in Mary’s throat. 

She would rather stay with 
Steven than be adopted by a hun- 
dred mothers and fathers. 

“T’ll be back, Steven,” she re- 
peated again. “You've got to be- 
lieve me that I'll be back! Cross 
my heart, I will!” 

“You should stay,” said Steven, 
still not looking at her. “You 
should have a home and folks.” 

“No,” said Mary. “I want to 
stay here.”” With that she climbed 
down out of the tree and left him. 
She could not say good-by. 

All the time that Theresa was 
packing her clothes, Mary’s mind 
was a month ahead on the happy 
day when she would be able to 
return to the orphanage. 

Any other time she would have 
been in an irrepressible state of joy 
and expectancy at the prospect of 
a trip on the train. But when she 
was finally aboard the train she sat 
quietly. Her ticket was punched 
for a place called Cold Springs, 
but Mary did not even wonder 
what it might be like. 

At noon the conductor lifted 
down her suitcase, and when Mary 
stepped off the train, Mrs. Emer- 
son was waiting for her on the 
platform. She took Mary’s hand 
into her own warm one and smiled 
down at her. 

“So this is Mary Salisbury,” she 
said, and Mary liked her imme- 
diately. 

(To be concluded) 
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Rattles and Tom-loms 


By Laurence Fuller 


ATTLES and tom-toms are the musical instruments that Indians use in their 
dances. 

The rattles are made of many different things and are always elaborately deco- 

rated. Dry, hard gourds with long necks make fine rattles as they are easily 

prepared (A). Bore a hole through the slender end of such a gourd. Through 


this hole yon | pebbles down into the large cavity. Close the hole with a knotted 
cord (B) and paint the rattle with bright colors in an Indian design. 

Small tin or cardboard boxes also make good rattles (C). Put a few pebbles 
into the box. Then fit it with a wooden handle (D) made from a piece of dowel 
rod or a small branch from a tree. Run it through holes punched in the box 
as shown (D). Tie strands of yarn or cloth around the handle at each end of 
the box (E) or around the box (F). Cut a notch in the handle where you want 
to tie the yarn to hold the box in place. 

To make a more substantial rattle you will need an empty tin can and lid, a 
length of broom handle or other piece of wood, and a screw eye (G). Fasten 
the can to the handle from the inside with a screw eye screwed through a hole 
punched in the center of the bottom of the can (H). Place a few pebbles in the 
can. Run a wire or cord through the screw eye and thread through two holes 
punched close together in the lid (J). Fasten the two ends together firmly and 
add a bunch of feathers or a tassel of yarn. Decorate the can with bright colors. 
These rattles make fine noise makers for Halloween. 

To make a tom-tom or Indian drum, stretch a piece of muslin tightly over 
the top of a brightly painted chopping bowl and tie a cord around it (K). 
Fasten the cloth to the bow] with tacks and trim off the extra cloth (L). Coat 
the cloth with shellac. When dry, paint a simple design on the cloth. Allow the 
paint to dry and apply another coat of shellac. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


Miniature Windows 


HE minute we begin to think 

of stamps as miniature win- 
dows opening on all the world we 
have found the real fun of stamp 
collecting. Some of these “win- 
dows” open into the past, where 
we can see the procession of great 
events that have taken place, of 
kings and heroes, of ancient lands 
and peoples. Others open on the 
world as it is today, giving us a 
view of far-off places whose very 
names are filled with adventure. 

For most of us these places are 
just names in geography books un- 
til stamps bring them closer to us. 
Take Africa, for example. There 
are of course WEE WISDOM readers 
in the heart of the African jungle, 
and the pictures on stamps help 
us to imagine what their life is 
like. 

Gambia is a tiny protectorate 
and colony of Great Britain on the 
west coast of Africa. You can 
tell it is a British colony because 
the: picture of the king of England 
appears on its stamps. There never 
is a stamp issued for a British 
colony on which this picture of the 
ruling monarch of Britain does not 
‘appear. For a long time most 
British colonial stamps had just a 
picture of the king and no other 
illustration. Lately they have been 
brought up to date and made into 
some of the stamp “windows” we 
have been talking about, This 
stamp from Gambia shows one of 
the colony’s first inhabitants, a big 
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By Charles Strotz 


fellow whom all you stamp col- 
lectors will recognize. 

But the stamps that probably 
are of the greatest interest to you 
are those two triangles from the 
Portuguese colony of Mozambique. 
They are part of a long set printed 
in 1937, In addition to the alligator 
and the lion stamps this set had 
pictures of a giraffe, a zebra, a 
snake, a rhinoceros, a leopard, a 
hippopotamus, and an antelope, 
as well as of various scenes of life 
throughout the colony. 

The so-called Mozambique Com- 
pany was granted permission by 
the Portuguese government to de- 
velop a huge area within the Por- 
tuguese colony of Mozambique. 
The company, as you see, even 
prints its own stamps. Early in its 
history, the company must have 
discovered that it was profitable 
to print colorful stamps with in- 
teresting pictures. Collectors 
bought these up and never used 
them for postage, and the company 
has issued a great many long series 
of stamps so the collectors would 
have plenty to buy. Later the com- 
pany discovered that collectors par- 
ticularly like triangle stamps, and 
the issue of 1937 has seven differ- 
ent triangles in it. If you want 
some handsome triangles for your 
collection at low cost, you might 
try getting some of these from 
your stamp dealer. They are not 
expensive, and they certainly do 
look good in any stamp album. 


The animals mentioned above 


are only a few of the African ani- 
mals you can see if you look 
through the stamp “windows” in 
your album. You can find a South 
African springbok, with its long 
twisted horns, an Abyssinian buf- 
falo, a strange, long-nosed okapi 
from the Congo, an ostrich from 
Italian Somaliland. Just be on the 
watch for the dozens of others 
scattered through your album. 
Looking for them is a big part of 
the sport of stamp collecting. 


Hide-and-Seek 


(Continued from page 11) 


she ran into the granary on the 
other side of the barn and looked 
at the great grain bins. What a 
splendid hiding place one of these 
bins would make if she could just 
get into it! 

Hopefully she dragged a box up 
to a bin whose cover was tipped up 
against the wall. She turned the 
box bottom side up, climbed upon 
it, and then pulled herself over the 
side of the bin and slid down into 
the oats. 

At first Betty was delighted at 
being in such a safe and comfort- 
able hiding place. Then suddenly 
the cover of the bin jarred down. 
It was dark, and the air was close 
in the bin. She tried to lift the 
cover, but could not. Although 
she was a little frightened, she 
snuggled down in the oats to 
wait for the children to hunt for 
her. When she heard them run- 
ning through the barn without 
coming to the bin, she called to 
them as loudly as possible but 
could not make them hear. 
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After a while they did not come 
through the barn again, and Betty 
became even more frightened and 
lonely, She felt as if she were go- 
ing to cry. Oh, if someone would 
only help her out of this dark 
place! Then suddenly she remem- 
bered the first line of The Prayer 
of Faith. 

“God is my help in every need,” 
she said over and over, growing 
more calm as she repeated the 
words. 

Soon the children missed her, 
and asked, ‘““Where is Betty?” 

“I guess she has gone to the 
house,” one of the girls answered. 
“She gets tired playing with us be- 
cause we can find her so easily.” 

“Let her stay there,” one of the 
older girls suggested. “She is too 
little to have much fun with us.” 

Soon the children decided to 
stop playing hide-and-seek and go 
over to the next farm for apples. 
Harold went to the barn to get a 
basket to put them in, and Prince 
neighed to him from his stall. This 
was Prince’s way of asking for 
something to eat. Harold was in a 
hurry, for he wanted to catch the 
others who had already started. 

“I can’t stop to pull grass for 
you this time, Prince,” he said. 

But Prince neighed again more 
loudly, and even pawed a little. 

“All right, Prince,” answered 
Harold. “You are a good old fel- 
low. I can’t stop to get grass, but I 
will give you some oats.” 

He hurried into the granary and 
lifted the cover of the oat bin. 
Imagine his surprise when he 
reached in for oats and touched 
Betty’s curly hair instead! 

Betty was glad to be found, and 
as Harold helped her brush the 
oats from her dress she told him 
how she happened to be in there, 
and how she had prayed that 
someone would find her. When 
they had given Prince the oats, 


Betty was ready to run and play 
again. 
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Now that you are back in school 
you will be exchanging hobby ideas 
with your classmates, perhaps help- 
ing them to get started on a new 
hobby or deciding on a new hobby 
for yourself, There is nothing that 
will add more fun to your spare- 
time than something interesting to 
do. 

Why not write us a letter about 
your hobby? Perhaps other boys 
and girls can get a good idea from 
it. Use not more than 150 words. 
Be sure to give your name, address, 
and age. Address your letter to 
Editor, Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have several hobbies 
because I like many things. Two years 
ago I made a leaf book in which I 
mounted pressed leaves and labeled 
them. There are hundreds of specimens, 
and our school uses my leaf book often 
in nature study. I have sections in it 
for leaves of trees and for leaves of 
weeds. In fact, I have whole stems of 
some weeds, with the flowers too. One 
section is for wild grasses and one for 
wild flowers. 

My sisters and mother helped gather 
the specimens and my father helped 


me mount them and identify them from 

ictures in books. Tree leaves form the 
oar section. Friends of ours who 
heard of my book sent me leaves from 
their section of the country so I have 
leaves from the pomegranate, grape- 
fruit, orange, olive, lemon, pepper, and 
eucalyptus tree. 

One section of my book is perfumed 
with leaves from herbs, among which 
are rue anemone, rosemary, and thyme. 
—Bondi Warren Brown (8 years), 
7632 Colfax Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: My sister and I collect 
after-dinner coffee cups. We have eight 
cups of various kinds of chinaware, in- 
cluding Bavarian and spode. One of our 
most-prized cups is one that belonged 
to my grandmother. It is made of Ba- 
varian china and was given to her when 
she was a little girl. It is at least sixty- 
five years old. 

This hobby not only is interesting 
but we also learn the distinctive fea- 
tures of the different kinds of china. It 
is fun to collect cups from the different 
cities we visit on our vacation trips. 
We have purchased cups in various 
cities from coast to coast—Dorothy 
Lois Johnson (13 years), 1544 Laird 
Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 have a hobby 
of collecting guest towels. I have forty 
different kinds from several different 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 

City 
My name 

Street 

City 


32 


States. I enjoy this hobby because I can 
use the towels when I grow up. I started 
collecting them last October. Next Oc- 
tober I will start collecting bath towels. 
If any girl wants to exchange hobby 
gifts with meI should like to hear from 
her.—Paula Fankhauser (10 years), 
Madison, Kans. 
a 


Southbound 
Plight 
(Continued from page 13) 


“May I send them a short note?” 
Betty asked. 

“Not this time, but I will tell 
them your name and where you 
live,” said Cory. Then he listened 
carefully while Betty spelled it out 
to him. 

Soon the big airplane was ready 
to take off again, They watched 
Cory climb into the cockpit. The 
portable steps and the loading 
trucks were cleared away. The dis- 
patcher stood very straight and 
tall. He saluted Cory. Cory re- 
turned the salute, and the big soft 
wheels began to roll down the 
runway. The big silver ship rose 
into the air and gained speed. The 
four children watched it as long as 
they could see it. Chirp was flying 
south with Cory. 

It was a week before the letter, 
postmarked El Paso, arrived. It 
was addressed to Betty and read: 

“The pilot gave us the black- 
bird. We fed him and then turned 
him loose. He flew away at once. 
He was happy. We will write more 
when we hear from you. Pedro, 
Tivo, and Carlotta.” 

In the lower corner was listed 
the Mexican children’s full names 
and their addresses. 

Next day Miss Mason let the 
children tell the whole story at 
school and read the letter, but Ted, 
Betty, Alvin, and Joyce were most 
pleased with the new friends that 
they had found. 
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A Flower Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Change the order of these flow- 
ers so that the italicized letters will 
spell the name of another flower: 

1. Hollyhock, 2. petunéa, 3. dan- 
delion, 4. marigold, 5. nasturtium. 


“Find Our Names” Puzzle 
By Dorothea J. Snow 


Hidden in the A half of this 
puzzle is the name of a girl and 
in the B half the name of a boy. 

To find the name of the girl 
mark down the first letter of the 
name of the first picture, the sec- 
ond letter in the name of the sec- 
ond picture, the third letter in the 
name of the third picture, and the 
fourth letter in the name of the 
fourth picture. These four letters 
will spell the name of the girl. 

The same directions may be fol- 
lowed to find the name of the boy 
on the B side of the puzzle. 


Bird Puzzle 
By M. E. Sutherland 


Hunt for nine birds named in 
this puzzle. Use your pencil and 
move in any direction, even diag- 
onally, but never twice into the 
same square for a single word. 


CBNE 


A Word Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Change the letters of the itali- 
cized words around so that the 
words will be different, yet all will 
end in the same three letters. 

1. The wagon break broke. 

2. The pretty, green-headed 
raked flew away. 

3. The creak is a noisy bird. 

4, The horse can /akes his thirst 
in the pool. 

5. John drove the first steak for 
the tent. 

6. The sneak was four feet long. 


(Answers on inside back cover) 
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Paper Magic 
By Maude Wright O’Leary 


Do you know that you can step 
through a piece of paper seven 
inches wide and nine inches long? 
Let’s try it. Cut out a piece of 
paper just 7 inches wide by 9 
inches long. Fold it lengthwise, 
and cut slits from the folded edge 
within 1/4 inch of the outer edge. 
Make the slits about an inch 
apart. See diagram A. 

Turn the paper around and cut 
slits from the two outside edges in | 
toward the fold. Cut between the 
other slits and stop the slits half 
an inch from the fold (B). 

Then hold your paper in a ver- 
tical position and slit along the 
folded edge, being careful to leave 
the two ends of the fold uncut 

Provided the instructions have 
been followed, you will have, when 
you open the paper out, a big loop. 
By putting it over your head it 
will fall to the floor. 


Table Blessing, 
By Florence Taylor 


We thank You, heavenly Father, 
For Your blessings one and 
all, 
For the food upon our table 
Summer, winter, spring, and 


fall. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

| God does my every hunger 

feed; 

_ God walks beside me, guides 

my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
| Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Answers to Puzzles 


A Flower Puzzle 
Daisy 


“Find Our Names” Puzzle 
Kate, Carl 


Bird Puzzle 


vireo, crow, hawk, and owl. 


A Different Word Puzzle 


5. stake, 6, snake. 


Dove, robin, wren, oriole, loon, 


1. Brake, 2. drake, 3. crake, 4. slake, 
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ow that the days are growing shorter there 
is less time for outdoor fun and more time to spend with 
books. You will want to send for the books described 
below, for they are favorites with both boys and girls. 


Jet’s Adventures - - - 


Imagine the days when there were no 
paved highways and no automobiles and 
folks had to travel long distances in a cov- 
ered wagon! That was how twelve-year- 
old Jet Stockwell’s family made the trip 
across the prairies to settle on a home- 
stead in the West. Jet’s Adventures tells 
the story of the journey, of life in the 
wilderness, of Jet’s Indian friends. A new 
series of stories about Jet’s neighbors will 
begin in the November issue of WEE 


WISDOM. If you do not know Jet you will want to get ac- 
quainted with him before the November serial starts. This is a 
clothbound book with illustrations. Price, $1. 


How Jimmy Came Through — 


Play and good times! That was all that 
Jimmy Hardesty had known until his 
father was hurt in an accident. Then 
Jimmy was called on to help with the 
housework and even to wheel his baby 
sister in her buggy. What did he do that 
made his parents proud of him? The story 
is told in How Jimmy Came Through, a 
book with attractive stiff covers and pic- 
tures in silhouette. Price, 50 cents. 


HOW JIMMY 
AME THROUGH 
* 


By 


AUDIE BLAINE VE 


WEE WISDOM 


Story Friends - - - 


The book Story Friends brings you four 
fascinating stories. Send for it and read 
about the adventures of Elsa and Elise in 
“The Sculptor’s Little Daughter,” about 
Billy’s having to go on a journey in “Billy 
Brag,” about a friendly pup in “Little Dog 
Lost,” and about a Mexican boy and his 
little sister in “This Is Josefita.” Story 
Friends has large type and clever illustra- 
tions, and is bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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October WEE WISDOM 
Will Introduce TOY MAKING 


4... is good news! WEE WISDOM is going to 
begin showing you how to make new and fascinat- 
ing toys. Won’t that be fun? The first one is to be a 
balanced toy, and the directions for making it will 
come to you in the October number. Think of making 
a jolly clown that can stand on one foot and balance 
himself on a ball! You will be given a list of the 
simple materials that you will need, and you will 
find the directions easy to follow. 

After you have made a clown you will want to 
try your skill at making other balanced toys, such 
as animals, storybook characters, and the like. You 
will also have the chance to send samples of your 
work to the WEE WISDOM editors. 

Later on WEE WISDOM will show you how to 
make a jointed toy, a bent-axle toy, and a pendulum 
toy. So you see, for months to come you are going 
to have fun making toys, not only the ones that are 
presented in WEE WISDOM but others that you 
will design for yourself. 

Won’t you tell your friends about WEE WIS- +4 
DOM’S new toy-making project? Now is a good 
time to send a gift subscription to some special 
friend with whom you would like to share this fas- 
cinating idea. On page 32 of this number you will 
find a blank on which to order your gift subscrip- 
tion. WEE WISDOM will come to your friend 
twelve months for $1. 


G17 TRACY AVE... . KANSAS CITY, MO. 


